A Journal of the 


_ Chairman of the Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protestants and Jews, throughout this first 
ade of its existence, Victor A. Friend has helped mightily to bring the Committee to its high place 

the land. To the business world, to the affairs of government, to civic activities he carries the ideal- 
and spiritual stamina of the church which he has served with deep devotion. He knows the rare 

t of true friendship; upon that sturdy base he has helped build a Citadel of Brotherhood in this Com- 

nwealth. For these attributes we honor him and repledge to him our devotion and comradeship. 
Dated at Boston, Massachusetts, this fifteenth day of May, 1947. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Washington in 1935 

The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 


co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 


The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 


The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 


And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 


progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 


be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS | 


The cover portrays an outstanding Universalist laymar} 
and citizen, Victor A. Friend, from its beginning a decade; 
ago, leader of the Boston Committee of Christians and Jews 
member of the Governor’s Council of the Commonwealth oll 
Massachusetts, Trustee of Tufts College, President of the nal 
versalist Publishing House, and past president of the Uni 
versalist Church of America. 


Stephen H. Fritchman, our colleague, the editor of The: 
Christian Register, delivered the occasional sermon at the in- 
stallation of the Rev. Albert F. Ziegler as minister of the Firstif 
Universalist Church of Somerville, Massachusetts, recently,} 


The text of this notable address is, The Hand That Feeds Usif 


Albert E. Ziegler continues his discussion of a functiona i 
faith in Man Can Express Universal Purpose. 


Devere Allen, Director and Editor in Chief of Worldove | 
Press, writes frankly, honestly and authoritatively on Sovie 
Weakness and Soviet Strength. | 


Rolland E. Wolfe, Universalist minister and educator, one4 
of the leading younger Old Testament scholars of Americaq 
and now head of the Department of Biblical Studies ati 
Western Reserve University, comments on Professor Nie- 
buhr’s theology in Concerning the Signs of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
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NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 

All African children in Northern Rhodesia over the# 
apparent age of 12 and under the apparent age of 16, accord- 
ing to regulations recently adopted, must attend school! 
regularly. Exemptions are granted only if the children are+ 
ill or live more than three miles from a school, or if school 
facilities are unavailable. (WP) | 
* * * | 

Russia has developed a new bacterial fertilizer—phos- 
phoro-bacterin—which intensifies biochemical processes in} 
soil and markedly raises the harvest of all agricultural crops.|. 
At present the All-Union Institute of Agricultural Microbi-, 
ology is working on a further development of this fertilizer:} 
kaolin powder, in which seeds are soaked before sowing. (WP)| 
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REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital 
servant of Universalism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and you 
dear ones as you direct. 


“TI give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House,. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ % 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for’ 
any further information you desire. | 
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Taft-Hartley Proposals 


Thoroughly Bad Labor Legislation 


HE Hartley omnibus labor bill passed the House 

of Representatives April 17 by a vote of three hun- 
red eight to one hundred seven. As this is being 
yritten its companion piece, the Taft bill, is under 
ebate in the Senate. When this appears in print, the 
wo bills may have gone through conference and the 
esultant act signed or vetoed by the President. A 
1ore unwise or a more dangerous labor law would be 
ard to imagine. 

It is quite true that ‘irresponsible labor leadership 

o the part of some labor leaders and irresponsible 
ildcating on the part of some rank and file laborites 
is set the stage for disciplinary labor legislation. This 
es not justify the irrational, vengeful, and, in the 
ng run quite unworkable bills which Messrs. Hartley 
id Taft propose to inflict on the country. 
There are some good and some necessary provisions 
these bills. These parts are more than offset by 
e bad provisions. Under both these proposals, no 
jon may represent employees of competing em- 
dyers. Separate balloting for union representation 
required “for any craft, department, plant, trade, 
lling, profession, or other distinguishable group.” 
gether these provisions would break up both unions 
d the whole collective bargaining process into the 
allest possible segments. This certainly is the 
vest and most streamlined version of the old “divide 
rule” scheme. It would completely atomize trade 
ons in this country. ‘Whatever the past abuses of 
ons, they do not deserve this. Nor does the country 
arge deserve to be exposed to the consequences of 
se proposals. This is the open door to economic 
tism. It puts all the power in the hands of the em- 
ying corporations. No, not quite all the power; all 
spt the power to prevent the bitterness, the strife, 
possible social and economic chaos which would 
yw the attempt to enforce these provisions. 


There are approximately sixty million people in 
this country whose destinies are tied up with the trade 
unions. Once the Taft-Hartley proposals become law 
and their straight jacket provisions begin to bear down 
on the rank and file of labor and their dependents, 
bitterness will know no bounds. Here lies, perhaps, 
the greatest danger in this omnibus labor law. We will 
have a deflation sometime in the future. Labor, 
stripped of its legal rights, will be completely helpless 
in that day. Subversive forces will be quick to capi- 
talize on the situation. Messrs. Taft and Hartley, how- 
ever inadvertently, will have made themselves very 
great assets to the proponents of the communist cause. 


Both labor and management must learn the ways 
of responsible action which includes the best interests 
of the whole country as well as their own specialized 
interests. Just legislation to aid this process is neces- 
sary and possible. The Taft-Hartley proposals do not 
constitute such just legislation. They constitute a very 
real danger to our democracy. 


Why intelligent men would concoct such a pre- 
posterous piece of legislation is hard to comprehend 
except for the ever present madness of partisan politics 
in a fast approaching presidential year. It looks as 
though gentlemen of both major parties are playing 
politics with labor legislation. If so, “They have sown 
the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 


eee 


Three per cent of the entire Swedish national in- 
come has been made available for relief purposes to 
other countries, during the later war years and in the 
period since the end of the conflict. So says the Gov- 
ernment Committee for International Relief, which 
points out that about half the amount granted has 
come from private fund collections, and the rest from 
government appropriations. (WP) 
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HONOR FOR A GREAT UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMAN 


T the great annual dinner of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
May 15, a very modest Universalist layman was hon- 
ored by leading representatives of all faiths. This 
layman is Victor A. Friend whose picture and citation 
appear on our cover page. To his great surprise, and 
to the delight of his friends, this man who has made 
it his business to push others to the front while he 
remained working quietly in the background, found 
himself in the spotlight. He was no doubt very 
embarrassed by the whole business. We hope, once he 
recovered from the surprise, that he recognized the 
citation for what it really is, a genuine testimony of 
love and respect. 

Victor A. Friend is the kind of Universalist layman 
we are proud to be associated with, for he carries his 
religion into every field of his living. As the citation 
so well says, “To the business world, to the affairs of 
government, to civic activities he carries the idealism 
and the spiritual stamina of the church which he has 
served with deep devotion.” 


MILLIONS FOR EVERYTHING ELSE BUT NOT 
ONE CENT TO TELL DEMOCRACY’S STORY 


HE State Department is reported receiving ten 

thousand letters a month from foreign listeners to 
The Voice of America broadcasts. These come from all 
over the world. The writers are enthusiastic and eager 
for more news of America and American life. Letters 
are beginning to come from Russian listeners in a 
growing stream. The Russians say they like our broad- 
casts and hope they will be continued. This reaction 
is in marked contrast to the fulminations against The 
Voice of America by Ilya Ehrenburg in the Soviet 
press. 

In the face of these significant facts, the House 
Appropriations Committee will end all this useful 
activity unless sufficient numbers of citizens demand 
the continuance of the program. The American-spon- 
sored Russian language pictorial magazine Amerika 
will suffer a like fate as will also our Information Serv- 
ice carried on in Greece, unless the Committee reverses 
itself. Amertka has fifty thousand paid subscribers in 
Russian and ten thousand copies of this publication 
containing an objective account of life in this country 
are distributed free by the Moscow American Embassy. 
The magazines are read and passed from friend to 
friend. 

Now our legislators propose to cut off these sources 


of honest information about this country. Write your. 


representative and your senator. Ask them to use 
their good offices to change this shortsighted policy 
of millions for everything else and not one cent to 
tell democracy’s story. 
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WELCOME TO BOSTON, METHODISTS! 

OR the first time in ninety-six years, the quadrel 

nial General Conference of the Methodist Chure 
will be held in Boston, next year, April 28 to May 1 
1948. This is good news for all New England Prote; 
tantism. Two thousand Methodist delegates 1 
Unitarian, Universalist, Congregationalist, Catholi 
Boston, will be good for us all. Two thousan 
Methodist delegates living in our midst for two week 
ought to warm up our New England spiritual climat 
noticeably and perhaps permanently. So, we say 
hearty welcome, Methodists! 

The great united Methodist Church today is on 
of Protestantism’s strongest democratic religious fel 
lowships. Within the fellowship, there are, of cours 
many differences of opinions. There are some reaction 
ary brethren. There are many honest dependabl 
conservatives. There are also many, many forthrigh 
courageous liberals. Methodism has its McConnell: 
Oxnams, and Hartmans. All Methodism is unite 
in its historic insistence on the unfettered right ¢ 
every individual soul to approach his God direct] 
and its historic faith in a righteous God of boundles 
love. These convictions have taken Methodists ou 
into the field of practical social ethics in a dist 
guished manner. All Americans are indebted to Meth 
odism. We are, therefore, most happy that th 
Methodist conference is coming to Boston. 

Tur Curistran Leaver and the Universalist Head 
quarters will do all in their power to make our visitor: 
stay, happy and successful. 


A MOST PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR 
WINNING FRIENDS ABROAD 

MERICANS, who are in a near panic over wha 
they imagine to be the all powerful influence ¢ 
Soviet Russia in Europe, should read Leo Lania 
enlightening article Ewrope’s Battered Muse in th 
April 19 number of The Saturday Review of Literatur 
Mr. Lania, a roving correspondent for the Revieu 
reports that in France, Czechoslovakia, and Polant 
interest in British, French, and American literature | 
far greater than interest in Russian writing. He poi! 
out that America’s opportunity to win friends fo 
democracy lies in the desire of European intellectual 
to secure rights for the publication and _translatin 
of American books and plays. This costs dollars the 
the governments can ill afford. Czechoslovakia 
spending such dollars generously considering her di 
needs for other things. Other countries cannot affor 
to let their few precious dollars go for such purpose 
Therefore, thinks Mr. Lania, authors and playwright 
and their professional organizations should do som 
thing concrete about this by way of outright gifts aD 
sales which accept temporarily “blocked foreign ¢W 
ONE > “We have in Poland, a wonderful opportunit 
to gain a bloodless victory for our ideals.” ; 
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hen H. Fritchman 


ch to say little things.” 


NIGHT a young man is being installed as minis- 
ir of a liberal church. It should give us all pause 
asider the implication of such a decision on the 
of a young minister. Certain historic and un- 
ing responsibilities of the ministry will command 
me and effort. He will preach and practice the 
's of the considered life, he will encourage the 
iditated expenditure of human effort and extol 
flue of cultivated friendships and the glory of 
lal peace. He will exert the tremendous power 
'd will and demonstrate the cleansing reality of 
ip. He will make ten times clearer than it was 
| that there is something greater than self. He 
all on the forgotten and the ill and share the 
tries of those whose lives draw toward an end. 
and many other privileges of the leader of a 
i we do not forget nor underestimate. 

t the very survival of a church with such re- 
joilities is a matter of question as we worship here 
t There are those who despise the liberal 
5 there are those who fear it; there are those 
did it as a very little thing. Religious liberalism 
sunced on the radio as outmoded and dead by 
' spokesmen of the Catholic church. A Roman 
ishop in Boston this past week called the separa- 
He church and state—especially in the field of 
lal schools and federal aid—an evidence of “edu- 
I fascism.” There are, alas, Protestant clergy- 
id laymen who at this hour resist the challenge 
present crisis and who add their influence to the 
conspiring against the people and their needs. 
speak together here tonight, we face the fact 
lere are those who do not wish the liberal church 
five, and it would be well for us to ask, what is 
sion in the generation immediately ahead? 

ill not be an easy thing in the next twenty-five 
» be a Universalist or a Unitarian. The religious 
laplaces of our church of 1936 may soon be 
isedition. The words of Jefferson and Channing 
3t a man his livelihood. We have work to do, 
will be done in an atmosphere charged with 
mfusion and timidity. Liberal religion and 
thought can, with strength, resist this atmos- 
‘nd help to dissipate it. There are those now 
| us listen to many brutish maxims. One of 
: “We must not bite the hand that feeds us.” 

‘erb has ever captured more blasphemy in nine 

4 If taken seriously, no serf would ever have 

|, against the Teutonic knights; no Cromwell 

yer have marched against the king; no Lexing- 

41ers would ever have fired upon the mercen- 

their English cousins; no Frederick Douglass 


{ 
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te Hand That Feeds Us 


“We must not bite the hand that feeds us.” 
er captured more blasphemy in nine words. 
2ctacle more inglorious than a man who stands on a high box in a 


No proverb has 
- . . There is no 


would have led his oppressed people in the South to 
freedom. No mill workers along the Merrimac would 
ever have formed associations to protect their rights a 
quarter of a century ago; no Roosevelt would have 
established the T.V.A. or social security legislation. 
If ever there was a maxim that defied the prophets 
and the gospels, it is this: “We must not bite the hand 
that feeds us.” Here is the spiritual paralysis that 
grips many a good minister and layman at this hour. 
They tell us it is disloyal to speak of change, to ask 
reform, to admit the corruption of vast areas of our 
economic and political life. Above all, we of the 
church are admonished to mind our knitting and to 
weave our text in ever more obscure abstractions, to 
burn our copies of Milton, Jefferson, Freud and Marx, 
to leave these worldly matters to the politicians and 
the men of trade. Are parsons illiterate? Is the logic 
and history less intelligible to divinity than to those 
who majored in business administration? 

Calls for prudence fill the air. “Do not betray your 
class.” “Don’t stick your neck out.” “Don’t go out on 
a limb.” “Just look out for number one.” “Beware of 
the idealist who wants milk for Hottentots.” 

So men reveal their blistering cynicism, their naked 
mendacity, their primitive egotism, their fear of bro- 
therhood. These things are being said, but if we of the 
liberal church say them in our pulpits or in our press, 
our day is done and our church is as finished as though 
it had been struck with high artillery. We cannot say 
these things in the vestments of Christianity or in the 
pulpits of high religion without spelling our own doom. 
The overwhelming majority of men and women in the 
world do not condone blasphemy against the spirit of 
humanity. Prudence is a coward’s wafer and the 
alternative is not foolhardiness but a healthy portion 
of human decency, a touch of brotherhood, and a living 
heart. We need a resolute determination to obey the 
impulse of a lively conscience that calls for love and 
bravery. In church after church, the hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed. They are given the dry straw 
of double-talk, two-sided generalities capable of pleas- 
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ing everyone but most certain to bring no offense to 
men of property in pew twelve. 

It is your moral duty consistently, in season and 
out, to bite the hand that feeds you, to say your 
ministerial wages are intended to provide a chance for 
honest thought, an opportunity to make men strong, 
an eight-hour day to build Utopia in this green and 
pleasant land. If Miss Letitia Farnsworth Monroe left 
a neat legacy of ten thousand dollars to the Elm 
Street Church for its endowment,’ she presumably 
wanted the gospel of brotherhood advanced in the 
world and not the maxims of brutality and self-interest 
which abound elsewhere in the world, else she would 
have left her stocks and bonds to someone resolute to 
keep the world from moving, dedicated to the status 
quo. We do our benefactors little justice when we 
preach caution. The mythical Miss Monroe most 
certainly did not intend the church to be a holy tread- 
mill, a machine with the appearance of motion, geared 
to make not one inch of progress. Church endow- 
ments by definition are left so that a few fine citizens 
can bite the hand that feeds them and live. Christi- 
anity has survived slavery and feudalism, guild sys- 
tems, and by the grace of God may survive free 
enterprise. Nehemiah, Amos and Isaiah looked into 
the eyes of kings and spoke the truth on usury, on 
corruption, on exploitation and slavery. Why cannot 
a Universalist speak his mind about Royal Dutch 
Shell, or Jones and Laughlin Steel, or the coal operators 
of Centralia, Dlinois, with their condemned death traps 
two thousand feet beneath the green grass of Lincoln’s 
homeland? It is your duty to preach of peace and 
comity, of high thinking and of virtues of the spirit. 
It is for you to say that these evasive possessions often 
die when choked by penury, they perish when strangled 
by disease and fear in dark tenements. It is sheer 
impudence to talk of democracy and brotherhood and 
call in the same breath for war on Russia.. We cannot 
teach the Beatitudes to our children and stop men from 
building governments of their own choosing in Yugo- 
slavia or Greece, in China, Indonesia or South Africa. 
To recite the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
on love and try to stop the Asiatic people from the 
completion of their revolution is to make freedom a 
sheer hypocrisy and liberty a curse. 

You are in the profession of religious leadership. 
Leadership requires the ability of men to be at the 
head of the procession, to point to the next mile to be 
taken on the highway. Far too many ministers of 
religion underestimate the amount of support they 
would receive if they took a firm stand, if they in- 
dicated the honest temper of their minds. I often wish 
Mrs. Wendell Phillips stood at the foot of every pulpit 
on Sunday mornings, repeating her classic admonition 
to her husband as he mounted an abolitionist platform: 
“Don’t shilly shally, Wendell.” Let me read a few 
words from a distinguished Republican layman of my 


own Unitarian fellowship which I am publishing in- 


The Christian Register this coming month. “Anybody 
who does not realize that the capitalist system is 
subject to criticism, that in fact it is in grave danger, 
has his head in the sand and.-his feet in the air. Of 
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course Russian leaders would like nothing better tha 
to see the capitalist system in this country collapse 
They regard our ignominious failure to solve the hous 
ing problem through a combination of political chi 
canery, labor-management selfishness, and incompeé 
tence as proof of the failure of private enterprise, am 
they are not far wrong. What must they think of 
system that permits destruction of seven miullio: 
bushels of potatoes in the face of worldwide foo 
shortages, amounting in some places to famine? Hor 
can they view, except with cynicism, the sight of a dis 
credited politician in the United States Senate inte 
fering with the confirmation and consequently t 
whole program of the Atomic Energy Commission? 
I quote this layman, not because he is unique bu 
because he is articulate, representing many like hiz 
who are not articulate. There is little excuse for 
liberal church in the present hour, unless it can giv 
men like this a sense of ethical leadership and mors 
support. | 
A few basic responsibilities rest upon the libers 
church today. We must help men to think straight ¢ 
anything effecting the business of living together. TH 
verbal pigeonholes of economics and politics and ed 
cation must not confuse us. Where human life ca 
grow, there the spirit of a living God belongs; whe} 
shackles are on the wrists of men, there the prophi 
speaks; where men are made the tools of other me; 
there the gospel must be spoken, It is our respons: 
bility to help men overcome the paralysis engenderé 
by the organized and controlled forces of communic! 
tion in our society, men whose minds are warped lb 
broadcasts and corrupted by newsprint speaking ha 
the truth. It is our responsibility to give men a sen 
of their dignity and power as persons of good w 
faith in themselves that they can achieve their hear 
desire through their own efforts, that abundance | 
not a myth but a possibility in our time, that the 
children and their neighbor’s children need not stri] 
each other with the weapons of destruction. It is 
us who love religion to deny the daily libel agai 
mankind proposed, for instance, by Fulton Lewis, Ji 
to whom no man ever had an impulse of generositj 
for whom the motive of living for the future and f 
others does not exist. 
There is no spectacle more inglorious than the mj 
who stands on a high box in a church to say lit) 
things. As church editor of a Republican New Yo 
newspaper twenty years ago, I can remember trampi 
from church to church, seeing the sad spectacle off 
handsome parson in flowing gown and scarlet ho 
ascend the steps into a golden pulpit with a nimk 
of a hand-carved sounding board suspended over hi 
and then hearing the awful anti-climax of a sugail 
trifle distributed to the waiting congregation in pla 
of the bread of life. I do not need to tell you that 
Bible bristles with bold texts written for a generati 
like our own, a generation toying with the fascist sh: 
cut to collective self-destruction. “Give not that wh 
is holy unto the dogs.” “What man is there, who if 
son shall ask for a loaf, shall give him a stone or if 
shall ask for a fish, will give him a serpent?” “Lit 
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aildren, it is the last hour.” “Thou shalt not sow thy 
elds with two kinds of seed.” Yes, there is plenty to 
e said by men who love religion. 
_ Let us look at the facts. America is rich and fertile; 
ae hundred forty million people, favored as no nation 
past history with science and technology at their 
ogertips, with music and art and learning waiting for 
e Joy of millions. Whole continents are on the verge 
liberation. Tomorrow’s new world is at our door- 
ep. Science is here to stay. Education is here to 
ay. Democracy is here to stay. No fascist coup 
etat can stop it. No revival of mediaevalism can pre- 
pnt it. No half billion granted to corrupt monarchies 
m stop men in the hills of Greece from fighting for 
er freedom. They have read our Jefferson and 
neoln, they have read Byron and Nehru, they have 
ade up their minds. The remnants who survived 
itler will not win. Franco, King Paul, Salazar—these 
iserable creatures, who served our enemies openly, 
nnot be saved. Democracy has gone too far to be 
ittled up again. The wine of equality has been tasted. 
rma and Brazil have drunk its draught, and it can- 
t be forgotten. The United States holds the key to 
w much delay there will be in this great achievement 
d how costly the price will be. Liberal churches in 
e United States have a role unmatched in history to 
and that no time be lost and no needless human 
be sacrificed. That is your business and mine. 
It is for us of the church to hold up to judgment 
actions of men who would betray America at its 
t. It is for us in the pulpit to rebuke our State 
:partment’s officials in charge of cultural relations 
» southeast Asia when they decide to omit the 
‘claration of Independence from literature sent to 
dia and defend their action feebly by saying: “I am 
aid the Declaration of Independence is a little too 
lical for people over there. We'll send the Constitu- 
n but not the Declaration.” One wonders what the 
ment of Thomas Jefferson would be were he alive 
see this spectacle of fraud and fear. 
A minister of free religion will never suffer for want 
issues for preaching if he loves his fellow man. He 
ets daily in his papers and through his radio those 
o would betray not only the ethics of the New 
stament but also the moral precepts of all the other 
living religions of the world. For three centuries, 
pressed peoples throughout the world have looked to 
| United States as an asylum for those suffering 
n political tyranny. We have provided sanctuary 
countless thousands who have in due time helped to 
ke this a great and noble nation. Yet today, the 
ited States is almost the only country not involved 
large-scale social reform and planning for the 
ple’s needs. Instead of building houses, power 
as and public schools, we plan investigation of our 
lic servants and seek to drill the minds of all our 
zens into a bleak conformity. No lover of spiritual 
civil rights can be dumb as we watch the efforts 
ose in power to police our minds. People seeking a 
er way of life in other nations will not look to us 
ought oppression becomes our habit as is now being 
mpted. 
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A positive program for the American people can and 
must be built, employing all of our traditional civil 
rights and social ideals. We need to bring tax sup- 
ported clinics and hospitals to the most remote cross- 
roads of our land. The Missouri Valley Authority 
must be taken out of the pigeonhole and made a reality. 
Fifty years of ineffective anti-trust legislation should 
teach us by now that power, coal and food processing 
are monopolies that should be guided by the state for 
the welfare of all the people and not for private profit. 
Some industrialists and some labor leaders may object 
to this proposal, but the American people are thinking 
of it as they do their marketing and pay their utility 
bills each month. And these are but brief shorthand 
suggestions of the many-sided program which the 
United States should be working out to synchronize 
the needs and potentialities of a great era in history. 
The populations of the world are not talking of war 
but of reconstruction. From them, we should learn a 
major lesson. And it is not for us in the church to be 
silent on such proposals as we pray, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ We must strengthen the hands of 
men who seek that bread and find it out of reach. It 
is a bankrupt church indeed that does not speak today 
in a firm voice on both the spiritual and physical 
necessities of living men and women. If peoples do 
not find counsel that commends itself to their con- 
sciences when they worship in the liberal church, they 
will go elsewhere, and their loss will be on our own 
heads. No man ever leaves a church that is giving 
him strength and power for meeting the problems that 
beset him daily. 

We of the free faith are in midstream. There is 
no turning back. We have not invented this liberal 
gospel. We have inherited it in all its grandeur. We 
stand on the shoulders of mighty men, and it is their 
stature which gives us our perspective. 

John Huss has lived and spoken; John Murray has 
delivered his message; Theodore Parker has preached 
in Music Hall in Boston. No recantations now are 
possible; we of the liberal church cannot repeal the 
holy word of liberty. Man is no worm, no knot of sin, 
but a son of the living God, tethered to earth by many 
claims of instinct and desire, but with all, a child of 
promise, not a cosmic liability. Religion as a brake 
to progress is doomed. 

Why should a man enter a liberal church on Sun- 
day morning in 1947 and expose himself to prayers 
and hymns and sermons? Because you and I can 
lift his heart toward gallant living and release his 
impulse of deep affection for Jew and Catholic, Negro, 
Japanese and Unitarian. Because an hour spent in 
blessed concentration on the liberating power of the 
working mind makes Utopia practical and good charac- 
ter something real. World brotherhood grows very 
natural for the hand to try. Greed and atrophy, fear 
and dogmatism, blindness to suffering and collective 
sadism, these things can be defeated; that we know 
as we walk forth from these our churches. The 
enemies of goodness can be defeated. Such faith is 
built on Sunday mornings along with family decencies 
and private honesty and a talent for friendship and 
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the art of self-forgetfulness. These are our stock in 
trade. History, human nature and the tides of a 
patient universe are on our side. The liberal church 
must declare, with all the fervor of a Savanarola that 
God does not plot to make men slaves, that curiosity 
and invention are blessed undertakings, that no hier- 
archy, however ancient, can resist the unfettered mind 
of man, that the blood of Polish Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto was not shed in vain; the heroism of 
the communist editor who died in Paris before the 
firmg squad of the Gestapo was not lost on those who 
took new courage in the underground. The American 
pilots who fell over Japan gave something won by 
earlier warriors at Concord and Gettysburg; a chance 
to build brotherhood without exploitation of man by 


Foundations of a Functional Faith 


II. Man Can Express Universal Purpose 


Albert F. Ziegler 


Man is the good product of a good universe. 
.. We can never reason a person into changing | 
immediate emotional status, but we may change his mind, which cha; 


and in his volitions. . 


being later linked to an emotional reaction, will result in a change; 
“heart.” We must drive our moral education as deep into the emotiai 


being as is hunger. ° 


ELIGION must provide man with the confidence 

needed to pursue his life on the highest possible 
plane of effectiveness. This confidence has been ob- 
tained in the past by a belief in an all-powerful super- 
natural personality. Calvin ruthlessly and unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed reason to this need for confidence by 
proposing an absolutely transcendent God whose 
judgments were beyond man’s comprehension. How- 
ever effective such a proposition may have been then, 
it requires, today, so great a sacrifice of reason that it 
defeats its own purpose and leaves man helpless in a 
capricious universe. 

As the use of reason has brought an increasingly 
greater dependence upon man for the solution of man’s 
own problems, the old absolute theological basis for 
confidence has slipped away. While working for the 
recognition of the dignity of humanity, we have, in our 
thinking, divorced man from any universal purpose, 
leaving him fighting for existence in an alien, even 
hostile, environment. Orthodoxy presented man as 
torn between two conflicting forces, good and evil. Too 
often, liberalism though professing optimism, destroys 
the philosophic basis for that optimism by seeing pur- 
poseful man in conflict with his purposeless environ- 
ment. . 

If, as reasonable thinking demands, authority for 
truth resides in the individual human being, there must 
be the same unshakable confidence in him as formerly 
resided in a transcendent God, or liberal religion will 
remain a mere intellectual exercise instead of the 
creative force it should be. It is entirely within the 
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man, a faith that has been tested and found 201 
History is moving with accelerated pace. This g 
eration of religious leaders comes at a late hour. T 
country is the pivot which determines our direct 
in the world. We here as a nation will decide th 
next months and years how far the detour from pr 
ress will be. The forces for good and for evil he 
never represented such vast combinations of pow 
You are on the side of good. You must teach peo 
how to relate their faith in man and their desire | 
peace into effective activities in the community 

nation. That is your task as a minister and my 

as an editor. The power of organized good can! 
victorious. For this reason we serve tables in | 
house of the Lord. 


He is good in his intenti 


} 


confines of, and is indeed required by reason, that 
be considered an outgrowth of the workings of | 
universe. In our experience, nothing gives birthi 
that which is alien in nature or in requirements to} 
source of its existence. It is unthinkable that 
universe out of which man grew and by whose e 
tions he is maintained would be hostile or even i 
ferent to him. It is equally against reason to cone} 
of a purposeful creation emanating from a purposd 
process. If man claims purpose for his own actions 
must logically recognize it as a part of a univd 
purpose, just as he in all his elements is include# 
that universe. 

Man is the product of a purposeful universe. 
maintained as a creative part of that purpose. Uh 
we are to propose the existence of another fore} 
opposition to it, this universe purpose is the only so 
of life in him. It is futile to consider the questio 
whether or not this purpose is good, since we 
irrevocably tied to it in any event. We must adm 
as good or immediately destroy any foundations 
further judgment. Whether our maker be God on 
devil, we are his children and his will must be our on 

Orthodoxy presents a theology of a compl 
creation, in which a perfect universe was set in mc 
by a God who then withdrew from its concerns. Ca: 
between the contradictory propositions of an almii 
God and the undeniable existence of imperfectior 
a world of his making, orthodoxy was driven to pe 
late the freedom of man from the force by whic! 
is maintained. Thus, was born the difficult doctri 
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free will. Although the contradiction which gave rise 
to the conception has gone, and liberal thinking sees 
man’s nature to be in harmony with his 
will still confuses our theology. 


We have come to recognize the tremendous part 
that environmental influences play in shaping human 
decisions. Man is conditioned in the expression of his 
urgencies by the educational forces, formal and in- 
formal, that have played upon him. Only the most 
orthodox of thinking would deny this partial limitation 
on the “freedom” of man’s will, granting him complete 
freedom from his environment. The result of such a 
philosophy is the frustrating picture of man, imperfect 
yet free to resist successfully any influence toward 
perfection. The church is engaged in a futile task if, 
however true and effective its teachings may be, man 
is yet free to reject his own salvation. Liberal religion 
pins its hope for a better world on the gradual. educa- 
tion of people to its building, but if man’s will is free 
to the exclusion of any susceptibility to outside in- 
fluences, such a hope is barren. Reasonable thinking 
cannot admit that man is free from the shaping forces 
of his environment. Education is limitation in the 
sense that when a person becomes aware of a better 
way to do something, he finds it increasingly : more 
lifficult to decide for the lesser. 

Like every other part of the universe, man is sub- 
ect to the laws of cause and effect. This system 
ying every occurrence to a condition precedent is one 
f the foundation stones on which we build our under- 
tanding of our world. If only once in our experience 
| cause were to die without issue, or a result were to 
Mise out of a “virgin birth,” never again could man 
valk with assurance on an earth suddenly become un- 
nanageable and beyond his understanding in the com- 
nonest of life’s problems. Many times he is held 
ack from comprehension of the precise result emanat- 
ng from a cause, or of the cause from which a result 
rose. ‘This only serves to excite his scientific activity, 
0 long as he remains secure in his confidence in the in- 
vitability of the universe method of causation. On 
his principle, depends every science and activity of 
1an. To doubt it would be to throw into hopeless 
onfusion every body of knowledge in our civilization. 
ven were the belief in free will a valuable aid to 
lan’s progress, abandonment of the assurance of 
4usation would be too great a sacrifice to make for 

But we are not placed in this unfortunate dilemma. 
elief in free will is not helpful, but a block to his 
rogress. Out of it comes the concepts of blame, 
unishment, damnation and hell. If, out of the free- 
om of his will, man has chosen to do evil, there is no 
ree on earth or in heaven which can move him from 

His will, being free, is capable of resisting every 
fluence. He uses that fredom to choose evil. 
ciety is helpless to deal with a free agent, and Is 
itirely justified, even obligated, to destroy him. Such 

philosophy gives rise to the social practices main- 
ined in the Middle Ages, when this teaching 
jurished. ; 
in our society today we find remnants of this 
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universe, free 


thinking in the laws which provide for the sentencing 
of criminals on the basis of punishment for an evil 
deliberately committed out of the exercise of a free 
will. However, the more advanced of our criminologists 
are already demanding a revision of this system on the 
basis that man, however criminally inclined by train- 
ing, is by real nature educatable to social habits. In 
many other ways, our social institutions have begun 
to operate on the unconscious belief in the essential 
goodness of man, and his inevitable susceptibility to 
educational influence. Religion, alone, clings wholly 
to the clumsy doctrine of a free will, confounding it 
hopelessly with an optimistic hope for the kingdom 
of God, and with frantic efforts to influence the crea- 
tures whose will it has declared to be beyond influence. 


Man is the good product of a good universe. He 
is good in his intentions and in his volitions. By 
nature, he cannot at any time do other than that 
which appears best to him. He exists and moves 
within the confines of the cause and effect. relation- 
ship, and cannot be free in the slightest degree of the 
good purpose that is the only life in him, nor free 
of his own nature within which that purpose is em- 
bodied. He expresses, in all he does, a good intention 
in the best way that appears to him. Out of the en- 
vironment to which he is subject, he is impelled by 
nature to select that which seems best to him. He can- 
not deny his own conviction of good by selecting a 
lesser way. That men do make poor, even anti-social 
decisions is due to their lack of real understanding of 
the greater good. When they are somehow made to 
see the greater good, they are unable to act because of 
the lesser. Every human being is “perfectible,” . po- 
tentially perfect, and no degree of degradation can 
destroy that potentiality. The most miserable crimi- 
nal can be transformed into a model of social responsi- 
bility if we can but analyze the maze of his twisted 
thinking and free the good intent his life represents, 
for clear expression. There are no “dirty, evil souls,” 
only instruments of God awaiting our help to release 
them for effective service. 
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This is no easy task. Every imperfect influence in 
our imperfect civilization has had its part in the shap- 
ing of these instruments, The goodness travels de- 
vious, paths on its way to expression and is hardly 
recognizable at last. Only a deep lying confidence in 


the basic goodness of man will give us the patience and_ 


the strength needed for the task. 


Many of us work long in the hope of redemption, 
whether of some one else or of ourselves, and finally, 
through many failures, fall exhausted into a neo- 
orthodoxy in which man is helpless, crying for a super- 
natural saviour. Natural salvation has been presented 
many times and rejected for a lesser way. But, was the 
presentation really made? Each of us represents a 
different need, and a different problem in filling that 
need. There is no single way in which the truth can be 
effectively given to all men. Differences in perception, 
experiences and needs, clothe our presentation in a 
different aspect for each. To some, the truth may ap- 
pear as foolishness,-to others as the highest wisdom. 
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To those who do see it as foolishness, another way 
must be sought for wisdom. 

We may be aware of a truth intellectually but, 
alas for our pride in human reason, we do not act 
upon our intellectual perceptions. Just like the lowest 
animal in our universe, we act on our emotions. When 
a situation presents itself for action, we must respond 
in accord with our emotional conviction at that time, 
though we may even then be committed to quite a 
different intellectual view. Unlike the lower animals, 
once having acted (or failed to act, which is action 
itself) we have the ability to bring our reason to bear 
upon the experience, and may so educate ourselves 
emotionally to 4 higher response the next time. Our 
ideals, our intellectual perceptions, are always ahead 
of our emotional knowledge. Alone of all the animals, 
human beings always know better than they do. This 
should be no source of grief to us, since it is by this 
that we progress by a gradual rising of our emotional 
level to our intellectual ideals. We cannot act on our 
ideals until they are heated by emotional commitment, 
and are accepted into our emotional understanding. 
Thus, we can never reason a person into changing his 


This Is Your World 


Soviet Weakness and Soviet Strength 


Devere Allen 


Soviet weakness and Soviet Strength—where exactly do they lie? 
To answer that question with reasonable accuracy is to clear up some of 
the shadowy, speculative queries that are involved in the effects of the 
so-called Truman Doctrine, and which bother thoughtful people every- 


where. 


CONOMIC disintegration inside Russia is that 
E country’s main source of weakness. It stems very 
largely, of course, from the war; but the war can hardly 
explain it all. The Russians themselves are certainly 
not going to exaggerate it; thus the almost frantic 
appeals for better production tell a revealing story. 
That story is important but little known; how many 
outside the USSR have read a word of the significant 
report issued in March by the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, or the urgent articles in Pravda, or the 
critical broadcasts over the Moscow radio? 

Despite some gains made during the first year of 
the new Five Year Plan, that is, during 1946, indus- 
trial output was actually less than half that of pre- 
war years. Furthermore, the worst failures are in 
precisely the industries on which further acceleration 
depends. The heavy-industry Zaporozhstroy project, 
for example, flopped badly in spite of the fact that this 
was one of the supposed top centers of Stakhanovite 
speed-up. Its output of electrical apparatus and 
heavy machines, which are vital to a hundred other 


developments, were not forthcoming in anything ~ 


remotely like an adequate quantity. Pravda has 
charged that the chief reasons for this failure were 
an underestimate of the labor forces required, a lack 
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immediate emotional (i. e. actionable) status, but we 
may change his mind, which change being later linked 
to an emotional reaction, will result in a change of 
“heart.’? We must drive our moral education as deep 
into the emotional being as is hunger. 

In this understanding of the nature of man, sin 
becomes the result of a functionally incomplete under- 
standing of method. There can be no questioning of 
the good intention, only of the ability of the “per- 
fectible” individual to properly express that intent. 
The process of salvation becomes the progressive in- 
tegration of the products of the reason into the ac- 
tionable content of the emotion. This is a natural 
process of man, assisted by a wise society by effec- 
tive educational content and method. God becomes 
the growing force of the universe, out of which all 
things came, and within whose direction all things 


seek to express themselves and it. Prayer becomes: 
self-education, by which an awareness is reached of 
one’s place in a great moving universal purpose, bring- 
ing a divine clarity and infinite strength to the con- 


fusion of demands which life presents to us from day 
| | 


to day. 


of essential materials, and, a point worth notn 
bickering among leading officials over administrativd 
policies, and a constant running to Stalin for decisiong 

On the farms the situation has been even mor 
disastrous. The year 1945 was a bad one in agrif 
cultural output; but in 1946, despite all the fin 
predictions and emotional appeals, there was 
marked decline. The drought had a lot to do witl 
it, but again, there were other noteworthy factor 
Tractor output fell sadly short of minimum goals 
and when farm machines ran well mechanically, the} 
suffered for want of oil, since the oil industry, tod 
has been poorly managed. But not all mechani 
difficulties could be overcome; thousands of the ney 
machines broke down. Such breakdowns were almo 
fatal, for because of inaccurate planning, replaceme: 
parts had not been sufficiently provided. Even thi 
however, fails to tell the whole story. 

Farm machinery output lagged badly in key pr 
duction centers: the Novossibirsk Kombinat, t 
Selkhozmachine plant in the Donets Basin, the Ross 
mash plant, the Krasnaya Zvezda plant in Kirovgrad 
the plant of the October Revolution in Odessa, a 
many others. Then here is one for the book: as tll 
German armies retreated, millions of acres were di 
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collectivized through seizure for private ownership. 
Out of twenty-three million acres of tillable land in 
the former occupied area, eleven million acres have 
had to be restored to collective operation, through the 
most intense pressure and the shifting of top adminis- 
trators. There is still a large acreage being run 
privately. The political implications of this fact are 
not to be lightly brushed aside. 

Housing lags badly also. With pride, the Soviet 
Zovernment has told of the eight hundred and seven 
-housand houses built for collective farmers in the 
mnce occupied regions, and the pride is not unwar- 
ranted. Prefabricated houses are expected to be 
urned out at the big central plants, during 1947, to 
he tune of fifty thousand dwellings. But the total 
victure is not a happy one. The exact number of new 
1ouses needed in the whole Soviet Union is not known; 
ut by piecing together various reports, and allowing 
‘enerously for increases in housing production through 
ubsequent years, one can safely say that half a 
entury must elapse before the Russian people can be 
oused on a modestly adequate scale. 

This weakness is known, of course, in Washington. 
t is one of the main reasons why the Truman Admin- 
tration believes that no immediate or early war can 
sult from a tough policy in Greece and Turkey. 
ussian moderation in countering the Truman pro- 
sals is also due to the same basic weakness. Grue- 
me as it is to face the possibility of a new conflict. 
ilitary obervers believe that, while nothing could 
It a wild rush of Soviet troops westward across 
urope, troops well-armed by the tremendous output 

the Skoda Works in Czechoslovakia, the Russian 
mies could not long remain there. For this belief 
ere are two reasons; the atom bomb, and the absence 
‘food and supplies on which a vast army would 
ive to depend. 

Russian strength lies in other directions, and is not 
» be regarded with disrespect. While the Soviet 
mion was acquiring territory by blunt expansionist 
ethods, it was the object of fear and hate; but if 
e USSR can become the comparatively passive 
ition, and the “victim” of a new American power 
Ive which puts our national frontiers in the far 
ee of the globe, the distrust and dislike can be 
a against America. Even in the Latin American 


ublics, the old fear might easily be revived. The 
viet Union possesses vast untapped resources, while 
e United States, as economists are often frighten- 
sly aware, has been using up its natural resources 
a startling rate of speed. The USSR by its policies 
inter-racial equality can win favor in the non-white 
vjority all around the world. Finally, Russia be- 
ves it can cushion itself against any serious economic 
Japse, and fondly anticipates an eventual break- 
wn in the mechanized United States which will 
rerse the present balance. 

These elements of strength in the position of 
Ssia are real and full of portent. They can be 
intered, too, if the United States is determined 
do it. But that goal can never be achieved by any 
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Truman Doctrine, or any other display of temporary 
power by itself alone. The sole effective way is by 
making democracy real wherever American influence 
is felt; by promoting within the territorial U. S. A. a 
genuine inter-racial fellowship; by creating in the 
political democracies an economic democracy that is 
invincibly attractive, That sort of program would 
run no risk of war, and would win Americans the 
warm loyalty of millions all around the earth. But 
unless all experience is belied, the more we lean on 
power politics, the less our chance of success in the 
job which would, in the long run, count most for 
security and peace. 


Come and See 


Flint M. Bissell 


DUCATORS are making much these days of 
Visual Instruction. We learn faster with our eyes 
than with our ears. “Seeing is believing”—when we see 
straight, which, alas, it is very easy not to do. So the 
papers, and particularly the magazines, are full of 
pictures, and such pictures. And movie houses are 
crowded. And schools are making much use‘of picture 
projectors. All good psychology, and good sense. Our 
eyes tell us more, and tell it faster, than the most 
eloquent user of language can do. 

It is related that, in the early days, a certain mis- 
sionary to the American Indians, unable to speak their 
language, had two pictures painted: one of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, showing the delights awaiting in the 
hereafter for those who embraced Christianity, and one 
of the other place, portraying in lurid colors and awful 
detail, the agonies prepared for such as were not con- 
verted. Heaven and Hell before their eyes, saying to 
them, “Take your choice.” We all know the best argu- 
ment for Christianity is not preaching, how eloquent 
soever it may be, but a genuinely Christian life lived 
before our eyes. 

Right now, the greatest of all preachers is address- 
ing our eyes with the most eloquent of sermons. Na- 
ture is preaching religion on a grand scale with a power 
no human voice can approximate. Winter changing to 
spring; brown fields becoming green; naked trees 
clothing themselves with verdure; seeds becoming 
plants; gardens decking themselves with beauty; life 
emerging from months of death. Here, for eyes that 
can see, is the most glorious gospel ever preached. Here 
the landscape says to our eyes, “Behold mystery no 
mind can compass; power all the engineers cannot 
equal; wonders no philosophy can explain; wisdom 
beyond that of the schools; love demonstrating itself.” 
“Go forth,” says Bryant, “under the open sky and list 
to nature’s teaching.” Better, go forth with open eyes 
and see what nature is saying. Only, don’t stay away 
from church to do it. The week is long enough, es- 
pecially the five-day week, for church and nature too. 
You don’t have to choose; you can have both—and 
you need both. 
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UNIVERSALIST SUMMERAG 


CALIFORNIA 


The Barton School, Topanga Canyon, California 
Women’s Conference—June 22-26 


Theme: Analyzing Ourselves as Liberals 
Chairman: Mary Hartshorn. 
A four-day conference for women of the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
Morning devotions, classes, workshops, evening programs. Four morning addresses 
on: Distinctive Traits of a Liberal; Ways to Improve Policies in Action; Goals 
for the Future. Morning study circle. 
Registration $1. Board $3 a day. Secretary—Mrs. Earl G. Loomis, 1093 Rolan 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Religious Education—August 17-23 
Liberal churches of Southern California co-operating in program. 
Chairman: Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, First Unitarian Church, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Registration $1. Board $3 a avenue 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Shelter Neck—Burgaw, North Carolina 
Youth—June 9-15 


Dean: Rev. Robert Emerson Davis 

Theme: Adventuring in Liberal Religious Living. 

Courses: Better Youth Fellowship Meetings—Alice M. Harrison, Boy and Girl Rela- 
tionships; Recreational program—A. Edwin Grimes, Why A Liberal Church— 
Rev. Thomas Turrell and Rev. Maurice Cobb, Handicrafts—Mrs. Rosalie West 
and Mrs. Lillie Belle Brummit. Cost for week $8. 

Religious Education and A. U. W. June 15-18 
Dean: Rev. Maurice Cobb. Chairman for A. U. W—Mrs. Elithe Outlaw Dobey 


Theme: Learning to Teach Religious Living 

Courses on Organization, Methods of Teaching, Handicrafts, Children’s demonstra- 
tion classes. 

Faculty: Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Alice M. Harrison, A. Edwin Grimes. 

The A. U. W. program will be held simultaneously, but independently. 

Cost—5 in food or money for adults; $2.50 for children. 

Write: Rev. Maurice Cobb, Clinton, North Carolina for reservations. 


THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


New First Camp, Bridgman, Michigan—July 13-20 


Dean: Rev. George M. Lapoint 
A Churchmanship Institute planned for all ages in the church. 
Courses include: Youth Work—A. Edwin Grimes and Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
History of Liberal Thought: Churchmanship—Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
The Church and Social Action—Dr. Homer Jack 
Projects and Outreach for Universalist Women—Mary Slaughter Scott 
Religious Education—Margaret Winchester 
Ministers’ Seminar—Rev. William J. Arms, chairman. 
‘Small children’s group—Mrs. C. A. Wilson. Dean sf girls—Mrs. Cleo Dale 
Registration $2. Payable in advance to secretary—Evaliene Ross, 6116 S. Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Attendance limited to 180. 
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Meu 
Church WY 
Murray Grove: 


Dean: A. Edwin Grimes 
Week-end Churchmanship Con) 
and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, in 
Courses: Women’s Work—Ida | 
Youth Work and Religiou: 
Handicrafts and Methods 
Recreation—Rev. Lyman “4 
Cost $16—Room, board and Wy) 
Registration $2. 


THE | 


Camp | 


Dean: Rev. Richard Knost 

The second year of a Church 
ministers with churches of Ala 
Work Methods, Bible, Womens 
Faculty includes Rev. and Mf 
room at $1.50 a day at the} 
Catherine Rodgers, Camp Hill, 


NEW YO! 


: Oak Point, near 


A new Church Workers’ Insti 
Convention and the State Sunt 
Dean: Dr. Ellis Pierce 
Courses in Curriculum, Metho 
the A. U. W. Program. 
Leaders: To be announced. 
For information write Chairj 
Watertown, New York 


FERR 
T 


Youth 


Sponsored by the Universalis 
young people. 
Dean: Rev. William E. Gard} 
Courses: Universalism Toda / 

the World Today, More | 
Total cost $44. If registery 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Massi 


Cal 


Planned For Universalist youl 
Director: Earle L. Murphy 
Leaders: Class instructor andi 
Music and Music Works: 
Boys class and director 
Camp Nurse—Mrs. Hov 
Cost—$30. This includes re 
the: Registrar—Mrs. Earle © 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES (conta) 
Religious Education—July 26-August 2 


For church school teachers, education committee, parents and ministers. 
Dean: Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


Courses: Some Glimpses of Jesus; Personal Enrichment—Rev. Raymond J. Baughan. 
Social Implications of Universalism—Rev. John E. Wood 
Universalist Emphasis in Teaching—Mary Slaughter Scott 
Youth Work in the Church—Alice M. Harrison 
Visual Aids in Religious Education—Rev. George L. Niles 
Counsellor in Curriculum—Margaret Winchester 
Daily chapel services, and youth group in evening—Mr. Leavitt 


Morning demonstration classes, afternoon workshops. *Registration $3. 
Churchmanship—August 2-9 


Courses for women, laymen, ministers and young people. 
Dean: Rev. Albert F. Harkins 


Courses and Faculty: Managing the Local Church—Dr. Robert Cummins and 
Dr. Robert Killam 
Universalism in the Bible (for lay people only)-—Rev. Robert M. Rice 
The Educational Factor in Evangelism—Robertine Rice 
The Philosophy of Modern Liberalism (ministers) —Rev. George M. Lapoint 
Youth in the Life of Today, Recreation chairman—Rev. Stanley Rawson 
Counsellor for women’s work—Ida M. Folsom 


*Registration $2. Registrar—Margaret Harkins. 


International Relations—August 9-16 
Dean: Dwight H. Allen 


Russia: United Nations Asset or New World Imperialism—Dr. 
Gaposchkin 

The United Nations—Mrs. Sergei Gaposchkin 

The New World of Europe Faces the Old World of America—Bishop Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi 

The Great Issue of Today and Tomorrow—Dr. Karl W. Deutch 

Obstacles in the Fully Truthful Teaching of History—Fred D. Wish, Jr. 

How to Understand the Near East—Dr. Max Salvadori 

Conflicts in the Far East—Dr. B. A. Liu 


*Registration $3 


Sergei 


Family Life Institute—August 16-23 


A week for family fellowship, study and recreation. Sponsored by the Institute 
Committee and the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate. 

Crafts Director: Julia Scammon 

Program will include: Building a Universalist Home, Discussion group—There’s 
No Place Like Home, crafts workshops, a family council, nature study, vesper 
services, afternoon and evening recreation. Family registration of $2, 


*Room and Board at Ferry Beach are from $20 to $23.50 


Send all applications except where noted above to Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 39 South 
Main Street, Caribou, Maine. 
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Alice M. Harrison, New Director of Youth 
Activities, To Begin Work September 1 


aaa M. HARRISON has been appointed 
Director of Youth Activities of the Universalist 
Church of America to take office September 1 next. 
Announcing this appointment, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, stated that Miss Harrison was 
the unanimous choice of the Trustees Committee, the 


officers of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, and the 
General Superintendent. 

Alice Harrison is no stranger to the larger fellow- 
ship of our church. She has taught at our religious 
education and youth summer institutes for several 
years. She has been the much-liked and. trusted 
counselor of many of our youth leaders and has served 
as advisor to the Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
Universalist youth organizations. 

Miss Harrison was born in South Manchester, 
Connecticut. She was educated in the South Man- 
chester schools and Boston University from which 
she was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Religious Education in 1932. 
assignment was as Director of Religious Education in 
the Eliot Congregational Church, Roxbury, Massachu- 
Then followed 
nine years of unusually successful work as Director 
of Religious Education in the First Universalist Church 
of -Lynn, Massachusetts. At Lynn, the Director’s 
work included the direction of all youth activities, 


the church school, and the young adults. Miss 
Harrison resigned her position at Lynn to accept a 


call to the post of Director for Congregational- 


Christian and Universalist State Organization of New 
Hampshire. She is at present serving as an associate 


on the Staff of the General Sunday School Association. 


Her first professional 


setts where she served for seven years. 


On The Responsibility of Being a Liberal 


PROTESTANT woman, commenting on Clare 

Booth Luce’s story of her conversion to Roman 
Catholicism published recently in McCalls Magazine, 
asserted her own strongly held religious convictions. 
She added that, of course, she had never had contact 
with “the liberal and slack side of Protestantism.” 
The implications of this phrase should be sobering to 
all honest religious liberals. To an alarming degree, 
liberalism is synonymous with moral indifference and 
spiritual slackness in the average mind. A would-be 
wit with a very, very average mind once said to us, 
“T figure that the essence of liberalism is to let every 
man go to hell in his own way.” Unhappily he is not 
alone in that mistaken idea. The average mind sus- 
pects liberalism. So much the worse for the average 
mind? Not at all! The burden of proof rests on us. 
Jesus’ question to religionists of his day applies with 
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full force to religious liberals today, “What do ye more 
than others?” 

The liberal rightly insists on moral freedom as 
necessary to man’s growth. He must also assume moral 
responsibility. The liberal rightly refuses to be bound 
by rigid creeds or hoary traditions. He must bind 
himself to the service of the highest moral values. 

Some Roman Catholic officials and reactionary 
Protestant leaders are engaged in a propaganda cam- 
paign to identify liberalism with godlessness. Religious 
liberals have an imperative and immediate mission to 
combat this untruth. How? By every individual 
liberal making himself known as one who is devoted in 
word and in deed to the principles of moral integrity 
and good will which are at the heart of all real religion. 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 


_THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Concerning the Signs of 


Reinhold Niebuhr’ 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


If due allowance is made for certain fundamental deficiencies in his 
views, following Niebuhr’s treatment of the movements and trends of our 


be dve For the liberal, this will serve as a 
mental liniment, or counter irritant, which will stimulate thought. 


day may be an intellectual adventure. 


SCERNING the Signs of the Times, by Reinhold 

Niebuhr, is a collection of ten essays based on 
sermons preached in college and university chapels. 
Not written until after delivery, they have more theo- 
logical treatment and elaboration of theoretical points 
than would have been desirable in oral presentation. 
These sermonic essays do not make easy reading, but 
offer stimulus of thought to the person who follows 
through. Most readers probably will be swayed by 
Niebuhr’s intellectual agility. A few will come away 
with mixed reactions. 

There can be no doubt that in this book, Niebuhr 
shows himself a master essayist. In Humor and Faith 
he says, “Humor is, in fact, a prelude to faith; and 
- laughter is the beginning of prayer. Laughter must 
be heard in the outer courts of religion; and the echoes 
of it should resound in the sanctuary; but there is no 
laughter in the holy of holies. There, laughter is 
swallowed up in prayer and humor is fulfilled by faith.” 

Niebuhr is a brilliant analyst in his treatment of 
men and movements. The ninety per cent of the book, 
which falls in this class, provides for the reader a most 
satisfactory intellectual experience. The trouble with 
the book lies in the ten per cent where the author ex- 
presses his theological presuppositions and conclusions. 
To this writer, most of these premises seem false, and 
the conclusions untrue. These detract considerably 
from the effectiveness of the analytical essays. 

Underlying these sermons, there is deep pessimism. 
One comes from the reading feeling that man is power- 
less to achieve anything of lasting good in this world. 
Niebuhr despairs of history. He says, in relation to 
our efforts to achieve world order, “We must be pre- 
pared to live for decades, and possibly for centuries, 
in heart-breaking frustrations.” Or again, “Even the 
wisest statecraft cannot achieve the harmony within 
the human community which ants and bees possess by 
virtue of the instinctive direction of their mutual lives.” 
He speaks of the “human frailty of all achievements 
and constructions of men.” At another time, he says 
“whatever the creative nature of human achievements, 
there is always a destructive element in human power.” 
Although he gives some expression to idealistic goals, 
the net result of his presentation seems to be to dis- 
courage human efforts to attain these goals and 
organize for social achievement, inasmuch as he asserts 
* Discerning the Signs of the Times: Sermons for 
Today and Tomorrow. Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribners. 
$2.00. 
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the attempt will be doomed to futility. Perhaps the 
aims of the idealists are illusory, but is the realism of 
Niebuhr not suicidal, as was the inter-war theological 
outlook in Europe? 

Because of this despair with men and his world of 
history, Niebuhr looks beyond history for the con- 
summation of all things, i. e. to the next life. He lauds 
the spirit of Paul who said, “If.in this life only, we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 
Dogmatism certainly triumphed over judgment when 
Paul made that statement, and the same is true with 
Niebuhr when he quotes it with approval. Does our 
only hope lie in leaning on the everlasting arms? Nie- 
buhr says Christianity must be other-worldly, and that 
it has failed in the past two hundred years because of 
addressing too much attention to this world. 

Niebuhr should be reminded that, in contrast with 
surrounding nations which stressed immortality in 
varying forms, the greatest religious advance in 
antiquity took place among the Hebrews who, during 
most of the Old Testament period, had no thought of 
a life hereafter, but proceeded on a strictly this-worldly 
basis. By contrast, the post-exilic period, which ad- 
mitted the thought of immortality, was a period of 
religious degeneracy. In leaving so many things to 
the next life, is Niebuhr not regressing, promising pie 
in the sky, by and by? He has made an important 
contribution in pointing out that the Christian belief 
in immortality usually has been too individualized, and 
“has frequently destroyed the idea of social and com- 
munal fulfillment.” His sermon on, “The Age Between 
the Ages,” is the best exegesis of his fundamental view. 

Niebuhr’s despair with this life leads him to stress 
the sinfulness of man rather than the divinity of man. 
Instead of seeing, with the author of Psalm 8, that 
“Man is but little lower than God,” Niebuhr would 
follow the more depraved sections of the Old Testa- 
ment and have man hang his head in a new humility 
of guilt. He states that whenever man strives to be 
creative and improve society, it tends to be only an 
unworthy display of human pride. One wonders where 
Niebuhr gets this pride complex, for he is continually 
talking of pride and arrogance on the part of men and 
nations. 
~ Although primarily a theologian, his concept of 
God in these essays may be subjected to serious ques- 
tioning. He pretends to be strong in his faith in God, 
but can one have a strong faith in God and at the same 
time seriously weaken our faith in man? Do not the 
two go hand in hand? The apostle John said we can- 
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not love God, whom we have not seen, unless we first 
love man, whom we have seen. John might well have 
added that we cannot have real faith in God unless we 
first have faith in man. 


Perhaps the chief fault in Niebuhr’s theology is his 
inadequate idea of God. It is hardly Christian but 
seems pre-Christian, clinging to the more primitive 
concepts in the early part of the Old Testament. To be 
more specific, Niebuhr’s God seems to be the God of 
the Tower of Babel. It appears that God’s chief and 
continuing purpose in his contemporary activity is 
to keep man in his place and prevent his building any- 
thing substantial, lest he become proud. Niebuhr’s 
God does not appear to be the infinite one who has 
set up the laws of life so that whoever builds in accord- 
ance therewith prospers, while those who construct 
otherwise see their work perish. Niebuhr’s God is a 
jealous deity who spends his time flitting about 
feverishly here and there, demolishing man’s projects 
for progress, because they do not give sufficient honor 
to the deity. Another regression would seem to be 
Niebuhr’s reversion to fear as a motif for good, when 
he asserts that nations can be “brought under the sway 
of the divine mercy” only as they “fear the wrath of 
God.” After reading these pages, one wonders what 
has become of the loving heavenly father of Jesus. 

As many a Biblical theologian, Niebuhr is inadequate 
m his use of the Bible, and perhaps we may say in his 
understanding of it. In assuming that Jesus had royal 
and divine pretensions, Niebuhr fails to distinguish 
between the intents of Jesus and the disciples’ expec- 
tations regarding their master. He assumes Jesus was 
Messiah (king), in spite of the fact Jesus had turned 
his back on that avenue of leadership in the second 
(according to Luke) temptation. To represent Abra- 
ham, a tent dwelling nomad, who had no thought of 
immortality, as seeking for “the city that hath founda- 
tions, whose maker and builder is God” may sound 
nice, but it is an exegetical absurdity. He believes in 
the fall of man, for he says, “the peace of nature is 
ebviously a paradise from which man has been ex- 
pelled and which an angel with a flaming sword guards 
against his re-entry.” He also speaks of “the Biblical 
view,” not making due allowance for the diverse views 
which are mirrored on the pages of the Bible. 

Perhaps most disappointing of all is Niebuhr’s dis- 
paragement of liberalism, which he shares with the 
reactionaries, the Catholics, the Thomists, and the 
neo-orthodox. If a sermon had been included on the 
subject, “The Goose that Laid the Golden Egg,” 
Niebuhr probably would have justified the killer. What 
after all was one golden egg a day? That goose was 
so inadequate in its production of eggs that it deserved 
to be killed. It seems Niebuhr’s ascribing our maladies 
to the inadequacies of the liberal spirit in the past two 
centuries is equally short-sighted. Is it not the pro- 
gressive abandonment of the liberal spirit in this 
century which is causing our troubles? To be sure, 
some liberalism had degenerated into softness. A hard- 
ening up of the liberal spirit, making it more miltant 
in the world, has been long overdue. However, to 
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advocate its abandonment seems an ill-advised counse 
of despair. 

Niebuhr remains an enigma. Is he left or right: 
Perhaps he has gone so far left that he is now on the 
right. Or does he have a basically divided outlook 
radically leftist in his social, political, and economic 
views, but reactionary and rightist in his theologica 
position? In the latter event, it would seem one o1 
the other of these poles is due for elimination. Ir 
light of the greater strength of theology, the guess may 
be hazarded that the former will eventually give way 
perhaps not in him, but probably in the second genera- 
tion of his followers. His condemnation of moralism 
and rationalism in religion can hardly help, if heeded. 
from developing into immoral and irrational religion ag 
was too often the case in “the ages of faith” to which 
he looks back with admiration. | 

Why, in spite of his slight decline in recent years, 
does Niebuhr remain a favorite of student audiences? 
Is it because of his paradoxes and frequent unintelligi- 
bility, so a student gains caste by listening to him? 
Is it because he is against so many things, and the 
American student loves to be “against?” Or is it 3 
to their aligning him, with Barth of Germany an 
Dodd of England, into a modern trinity of theological 
reaction? Even so, American students have not gone 
so far as some in England who, it is rumored, hav 
revised the two great commandments of Jesus to read 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy Dodd with all thy) 
Barth, and thy Niebuhr as thyself.” 

Niebuhr’s offering might be called a theology of 
chaos. His chief contribution lies in pointing out thei 
irrationalities and antagonisms within man and society. 
He is at his best in delineating the fundamental con 
flicts and paradoxes of life. In this, he is probably the 
keenest observer of our day. If due allowance is made 
for certain fundamental deficiencies in his views, as 
poited out in previous paragraphs, following Nie- 
buhr’s treatment of the movements and trends of our 
day may be an intellectual adventure. For the liberal, 
this book will serve as a mental liniment, or counter 
irritant, which will stimulate thought. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


A recent issue of the Spanish Jesuit organ Reason} 
and Faith has advanced a view of Catholic and Protes-| 
tant relations which goes far to show the situation in 
the Franco regime. This paper says that while) 
democracy may be the best form of government for a) 
country in which the Catholics constitute a minority, 
it may not even be a good form where Catholics are 
predominant. (WP). 


* * * 


An example of co-operation across frontiers is given 
by Mahatma Gandhi’s paper Harijan, which asserts 


that during a recent acute shortage of cloth in Afghan- | 
istan, an appeal for help was sent to Jawaharlal Nehru, 


who referred it to Gandhi. A large quantity of cloth 
‘was made available, and plans are on foot for the send- 
ing of a group of Indian experts on hand spinning to 
Afghanistan, to teach their methods widely. (WP) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION NECESSARY 
To the Editor: 


Why are American publications so full of editorials and 
articles discussing, even expressing fear, that communism and 
a half dozen other foreign “isms” are likely to make serious 
trouble in this country? Your editorial on communism and 
the articles, “The Defence of Democracy,” “The Ideological 
Conflict,” even “Post-War America As Europe Sees It” 
all deal with results that stem from the same basic cause. 


This basic cause has been developing in this country 
for three centuries, or since Henry Dunster brought to 
America a foreign type of education instead of starting Har- 
vard College on the idea that an education for a “Free 
People” must differ from an education for a monarchy. 
(That Harvard has recently taken up the study of a 
“General Education for a Free Society” is most encouraging.) 
This is a long history, but must be covered in two statements. 

Had our religious and other leaders received the benefits 


of an education developed from American life instead of from 
English and German life, we would have been able to provide 
the proper aid in response to the inquiries from other peoples 
regarding our superior industrial advance and there could 
have been no world war. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that at the same time Germany was purchasing large amounts 
of our machinery, expecting to advance her industries to 
our high standard, that we were going over to Germany to 
get her degrees in order to get a standing in American 
education. ‘I was told by my dean that although he con- 
sidered me the best man in my line in this country, that I 
could not “get anywhere” in teaching unless I went to 
Germany and got a degree. 


Many leaders are honestly wishing, even trying to help 
extend our great advance into other countries. They recog- 
nize that this is the way and the only way to avoid another 
war; but even more, that it is our plain duty as an advanced 
people to help the less fortunate, even if there were no threat 
of war. Yet with all these good intentions and with all the 
efforts being made, other countries are falling farther and 
farther behind our standards. The irritation from this 
great discrepancy between the rapidly advancing desires 
and the slow progress of accomplishment is leading to another 
war as certainly as it has produced two wars within this 
century. 

The reason for the lack of proper industrial advance in 
other countries is that we gladly sell them our machines 
and equipment and encourage them to believe that they can 
then attain our standard of production. We even send them 
engineers to organize their industries and show them how 
to use the equipment: while disregarding completely the fact 
that their methods and their study of our methods is based 
upon a firmly established crafts type of industry. that lacks 
completely the scientific approach. This results in a stand- 
ard of production of but twenty-five percent to fifty percent 
of our standard; and a perfectly hopeless failure to raise the 
standard of living and a feeling that we somehow have 
swindled them. 

What ought we to have done? We ought first of all 
to have brought them to see that their first task is to change 
over from the crafts to the scientific processes in their most 
simple hand industries; that it is not our machines and tools 
that they need at first, but a knowledge of the science on 
which the development of tools and equipment depends. 

I know from my work with boys and skilled workmen 
from these countries now threatening trouble that these 
people are capable of developing fully as high a slant 
of production as we; if only we proceed properly to teach 
them scientific methods. And this 1s the only way we can 
bring about the advance we all desire. x 

And this advance can be brought about if our editors 
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will give even a small space to this side of the discussion; and 
our government provide even a small amount of funds com- 
pared with the amount now being used to establish a world 
government. 

Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


PROFESSOR DOMAS ON THE VATICAN 


To rue Eprror: 


Your issue of February 15 is a gem. 

Of particular joy to us was your seeing through two of 
the shams with which present-day Christenrom is con- 
fronted—the palming off of unregenerate reactionaries like 
Martin Niemoeller as bona fide protagonists of the Chris- 
tian ethos, and the tendency of Protestant “Pollyanaism” 
to take at its face value the quasi-democratic talk of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. The “Declaration of Human 
Rights” of February 1 is all that you said it is, and more. 
Let us never forget, in dealing with the Holy See (as dis- 
tinct from the millions of sincere, God-loving priests and 
laity whom Rome dominates), that the Vatican’s primary 
concern is, self-confessedly, the Rights of the Church, not 
the Rights of the Individual. The evidence, historical and 
documentary, is overwhelming. You need go only to such 
official pronouncements as the 1907 encyclical “Pascendi” 
(against Modernism) of Pope Pius X (the man whom the 
American cardinalate is currently promoting for canoniza- 
tion). 

In 1905, the Prior of the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
Mary, one Dom du Bourg, published a life of St. Odo, the 
man who sparked the tenth century Cluniac reform. De- 
scribing the times in which Odo made his mark, the au- 
thor rhapsodizes: 

“Let us listen above all to the Council of Trosley; held 
in 909 under the presidency of Harvey, ‘Bishop of Rheims, 
as, in the face of . ... universal upheaval and the invasion 
of barbarism, it proclaims this liberating (sic!) truth: 

“<The civil power, which is also established by God, 
must sustain the ecclesiastical power and submit itself 
thereto.’ ” 

No Roman Catholic theologian can, in all honesty, deny 
that nothing would please the Vatican more than some such 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Isaran J. Domas 
Springfield, Vermont 


HUMILITY GOOD FOR ALL OF US 


To rue Epiror: 

As a minister serving in a church which is both Unitarian 
and Universalist, I wish to express appreciation of the edi- 
torial of March 1, 1947, headed: “Humility is good for both 
Unitarians and Universalists.”’ 


Liberals seem to fall almost as badly as Fundamentalists 
into the snare of bigotry. For what is bigotry but the claim 
of superiority? ‘There is no more virtue in bigotry which 
claims superiority because of its own supposedly high I. Q. 
than in bigotry based on its supposedly better scheme of 
salvation. In fact, there may be a little humility left in 
the latter. 

I think liberal religion, particularly Unitarianism, and 
more particularly Humanism, can accomplish much more 
good by ceasing to claim any superiority and devoting more 
energy to the enriching of lives. 

SHELDON SHEPARD 
Van Nuys, California ; 
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Association of Universalist Women | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE SENEXET MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Executive 
Board of The Association of Universal- 
ist Women was held at Senexet House, 
Putnam, Connecticut, April 23-25. To 
the meeting had been invited the presi- 
dents of all state organizations, the two 
area presidents, the members of the 
Nominating Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Business Committee for the 
next biennial convention, Mrs. Rosalie A. 
West, Friendly House, Canton, North 
Carolina, and the Executive Director, 
Ida M. Folsom. There were twenty- 
eight women present, representing 
twelve different states and the District 
of Columbia. The group covered six 
different areas of work in the Associa- 
tion. 


There has been a long felt need to 
bring the state presidents into more 
active participation in the general pro- 
gram and to acquaint them more inti- 
mately with the details of the work. 
In those states where the organization 
is good and where state boards actually 
function as agents in transmitting and 
promoting the program, such boards 
serve a purpose. In states where there 
is no real functioning, any program is, 
of course, blocked. But it has long 
been recognized that state organizations 
should be doing more than transmitting 
a program, they should be helping with 
the plans for a program. It was this 
need, largely, which gave rise to the 
joint conference. The participating 
state presidents confirmed the opinion 
that first-hand contacts with the funda- 
mental problems of administration and 
a clearer understanding of the reciprocal 
relation of boards could materially in- 
crease the efficiency of the total program. 

Another weakness has been felt in 
committee functioning. Important com- 
mittees have tried to do their work 
through correspondence to save expense 
of travel. Particularly has this limita- 
tion been evident in the Business Com- 
mittee’s work. It is the duty of this 
committee to prepare a report which, 
adopted, becomes the “platform” of The 
Association of Universalist Women for 
the coming biennium. To effectively do 
such an important piece of work, re- 
quires hours of conference. Previously, 
this has been done by correspondence 
always with a minimum of exchange of 
ideas. This present meeting brought 
all members of this important commit- 
tee together to listen-in at the reports 
and discussions before framing their 
statements for the biennial. We believe 
this to have been an important step 
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toward more careful planning for the 
program. 

All routine meetings of the Executive 
Board were open to the guests. Many 
problems came before the group; budget 
increases all along the way, personnel 
replacements, analysis of accomplish- 
ments in the field, a check on state par- 
ticipation in the administration and out- 
reach program, discussion of the litera- 
ture program. 


Mrs. Rosalie A. West presented a 
comprehensive report on the situation 
governing the work at Friendly House, 
substantiating, in effect, the earlier re- 
ports of the Rev. and Mrs. Lyman I. 
Achenbach as to the changed status of 
the work. Mrs. West suggested possible 
new approaches to more effective serv- 
ice. 


The Executive Board had previously 
approached the Board of Trustees of 
The Universalist Church of America. 
asking that the Universalist churches 
in eastern North Carolina be placed 
under the denomination’s program. Tt 
was the opinion of the Board that aid 
to churches in North Carolina should be 
under the same program as aid to 
churches in any of the other states 
where subsidy is required for a continu- 
ance of a parish. The secretary read 
the following disposition which closed 
the matter: 


April 22, 1947 
To the Members of the Executive 
Board of The Association of 
Universalist Women: 


At its meeting held in Boston last 
week, the Board of Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America consid- 
ered the report of the Joint Committee 
appointed by The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and The Universalist 
Church of America regarding the possi- 
hility of the Church assuming responsi- 
bility for the work in North Carolina. 

It was the judgment of the Board 
that it would be unwise at the present 
time for the Church to assume respon- 
sibility for only one vroiect of The 
Association of Wniversalist Women. The 
Trustees look forward tosthe time when 
all the projects of The Association of 
Universalist Women will be incorporated 
in the Unified Appeal, but until such 
time as the biennial session of The 
Association of Universalist Women shall 
indicate a desire to become a part of 
the Unified Appeal, no further action 
will be taken. 

For the Board of Trustees of 
The Universalist Church of America 
By: Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


When the discussion of the creati 
of the new International Church Exta 
sion Board and the setting-up cla 
relative to it came up, it was the opini 
of the Board and the judgment of 
participating state presidents that | 
above wording relative to the Nor 
Carolina work, would apply also to ti 
Association’s project in China. A 1 
wording of the proposed clause w 
recommended to insure a continuant 
of the Rural Service Project in Chir} 

Financial reports showed a need 
new sources of income. A “presume¢ 
budget, tentatively drawn up to sho 
state presidents what a five-thousar 
dollar increase another year would obs 
gate their respective states to, w. 
presented and discussed. A sheet 
comparative givings, by states, we) 
supplied as a basis for study. Ti 
Judgment of the group was that il 
creased revenue must come very large] 
from present nonparticipating group| 
that many participating groups ha 
reached the peak of their loyal givin; 
Here was a direct challenge to sta 
presidents to explore their “hidden r 
sources” by developing inactive group 

The report of the Executive Directc 
aimed to show how the Association 
program has changed since the estalt 
lishment of the Central Planning Cour} 
eil and the denomination’s attempi 
through the Council, to co-ordinate an: 
unify effort. The Association’s prograni 
ties, in many ways, into denominationa 
area work, making it necessary to pla 
not alone from its own standpoint, bu 
from that of the total picture. Whil! 
this broadens the perspective, it present} 
many problems of administration whic} 
need to be understood from the na 
tional. Executive Board down throug 
to all local boards. 


Probably in some ways this was one 
of the most. significant meetings evel 
held by an Executive Board. It marks 
as far as any of those present knew 
the first step in an attempt to ge 
directives from those who are respon 
sible for paying the bills. It also rep 
resented a disposition to share the re+ 
turns with the states—certainly a stepi! 
im the right direction. In other words,, 
this plan, if regularly followed, would} 
make it forever impossible for any tot 
say that there is “a superimposed pro— 
gram” or that there is “taxation with-- 
out representation.” We can go forward! 


with a “togetherness” which has a real. 
meaning. 


( Continized on page 239) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


for church schools 
to make sure that 
all three Friend- 
ship Offerings 
taken during the 
current year have 
been sent to the 
G.S.S.A. office. 
Also, that pay- 
ments to the Uni- 
fied Appeal for 
the current year have been made and 
forwarded to the Universalist Church of 
America, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Together with other organizations 
which are a part of the local church, 
every Universalist church school is 
asked to make a generous contribution 
to the Unified Appeal. This gift is in 
place of the former per capita payment 
and volunteer contribution which, until 
two years ago, were solicited directly by 
the G.S.S.A. and sent by local schools to 
that office. As in a community chest 
this “asking” has now been absorbed 
in the denomination’s Unified Appeal. 


This change does not mean that 
church schools need no longer give to 
help support the denomination. Some 
leaders have so interpreted it, in spite 
of letters each fall to ministers and 
church school superintendents carefully 
explaining the new plan. 


Your church school’s contribution to 
the Unified Appeal (which if possible 
should be a larger amount than was 
given. formerly for per capita and con- 
tribution) may be sent direct to the 
address mentioned above. Your local 
church will be given credit for it. Or 
your contribution marked from the 
—Church School may be handed 
to your local church treasurer to be 
added to other local gifts which he will 
be sending in to the Unified Appeal. 

There is a direct relationship between 
what your local church does in response 
to this Appeal and what the General 
Sunday School Association can do for 
your church school and your church. 
This Association is now largely sup- 
ported by Unified Appeal funds. When 
they are generous, the Association, as 
other recipients, benefits by this fact. 
When local churches and church schools 
neglect their responsibility the opposite 
is true. Work has to be curtailed. 


We urge every church school leader 


to consider this matter seriously and. 


to act promptly. Now is the time! 


HERE AND THERE IN OHIO 
North Olmsted has a large church 
school, with carefully selected courses 
of study for each grade. Monthly 
_ workers’ conferences are held. A recent 
* of worship services interpreted the 
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meaning of Uhniversalisin to young 
people. The church celebrates its cen- 
tennial this year. 


Lyons. Although there is no minister 
through the winter months, an active 
group of lay workers carry on church 
school. There are classes for kinder- 
garten, primaries and juniors, youth, 
young adults and adults. They had a 
children’s craft period one Saturday 
afternoon during Lent, making an Easter 
spray hanging, a spring altar cloth, 
potato print Easter cards and spatter 
prints. 

Akron. The kindergarten has tried 
the experiment of using several “helping 
mothers” who serve in rotation with 
a “continuing teacher.” They became 
so interested that they formed a child 
study class using outlines furnished by 
Parents’ Magazine. The primary class 
held a parents’ visiting day, showing 
their model of a Palestinian home, and 
serving dates in true Eastern style. A 
junior class studying How Miracles 
Abound has made some drawings of 
shells and trees, and worked out an in- 
teresting set of slides to illustrate their 
findings. 

Attica. A young adult group meets 
once a month to discuss Universalism, 
minority groups and current social prob- 
lems. 

Kent. A growing number of younger 
children has made it apparent to this 
church that a new set-up will be needed 
by next fall. Already steps have been 
taken to discover what nursery equip- 
ment can be secured. Besides the nur- 
sery this church school has a kinder- 
garten-primary class, a group of juniors, 
and the youth and adults. 

Woodstock. Three choirs have been 
organized in this church. To raise the 
needed funds for choir gowns a work 
day was held when each one earned 
money to contribute. One cared for 
children, another cleaned up the lawn, 
others sold potted plants. 

Cincinnati. A class of junior and 
senior high school pupils has made a 
study of My Own Workbook of Practi- 
cal Christianity, sending for pamphlets 
on many related questions, and making 
reports each week. During the Lenten 
period they visited a synagogue and 
learned about Jewish symbols. 


NURSERY ROLL PARTY 


Oakland, Maine. Twenty-two little 
children attended the nursery roll party 
held recently. New certificates were 
presented, and games and refreshments 
were enjoyed. This church has fifty-one 
babies on the nursery roll. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Plans are under way for Vacation 
Church Schools to be held in Avon, 
Illinois, and in Cunot, Salem, Man- 
chester, Fincastle, Pleasant Valley, Gal- 
veston and Oaklandon, Indiana. In 
some areas the leadership institutes are 
now in session; in others there will be 
one-day interdenominational institutes 
full of help for those who will be the 
teachers in this summer’s vacation 
schools. 

The How of Vacation Church School, 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 50c. A new guide containing 
complete listing of available texts, 
detailed plans for organizing and con- 
ducting a vacation church  school— 
choosing and training leaders, using the 
printed courses of study, meeting specific 
needs in the community, co-operating 
with the families of the children. The 
guide is illustrated, and attractively 
printed. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY PROJECT 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH 

The Junior High Youth Fellowship 
in our Medford Church made imitation 
stained-glass windows for the General 
Sunday School Association office. 

The windows include four panes 
10” x12” and are created around the 
passage “Inasmuch ....” (Matt. 25:40). 
They show how the local church par- 
ticipates in the friendship projects of 
the General Sunday School Association. 
The first pane shows the Universalist 
Church in Medford, the second is a scene 
from China, the third, the children of 
Holland, and the fourth is Jordan 
Neighborhood House in Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, and Negro children. The four 
panes are linked together with an over- 
all arch in which the word “Inasmuch” 
is written. 

This project was planned and carried 
out over a period of six weeks. A wor- 
ship service was conducted by the young 
people in connection with each work 
period and an appropriate friendship 
service on China, Holland and Jordan 
Neighborhood House, was held when 
each pane was completed. 

The Junior High young people who 
created and completed this project were: 
Marilyn Moore, Nancy Seaburg, Allan 
Seaburg, Jackie Harrington, Ralph 
Dodge, Paul Thompson and Robert 
Silva. Dorothy Etz and Robert Miller 
are advisors to the group. 

On Friday afternoon, March 7, Mari- 
lyn Moore, Nancy and Allan Seaburg 
and Mr. Miller brought them into the 
General Sunday School office and put 
them into the window-panes just above 
the bulletin board. We invite you to 
see this piece of creative work. 
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Our Library Desk 


Scholars and Teachers of Men 


Reviewed by Max A Kapp 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. 
By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. The 
Macmillan Company. 488 pages. 
Price $5.00. 


Impressive and reverent scholarship 
illumines this book about four Anglo- 
Saxon churchmen of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. Aldhelm of Malmes- 
bury, Wilfrid of York, the Venerable 
Bede of Jarrow and Boniface of Devon 
are the saintly scholars through whom 
we see the history, religion and learning 
of their time. The abundant foot-notes 
refer the reader to many books and 
manuscripts which the average student 
would never encounter and his grati- 
tude deepens for the laborious re- 
search which has entered in this volume. 
Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett is Professor 
of Classical Language and Literature at 
Smith College. She is an English woman 
who has taken degrees at the University 
of London, Cambridge, and Bryn Mawr 
College. She has also written, “The 
Gateway to the Middle Ages.” 


Aldhelm of Malmesbury was ordained 
priest sometime before 675, and from 
the time he was thirty-six until he died 
thirty years later, Aldhelm ruled the 
monastery, building churches, preaching 
and teaching, and serving his Lord 
through devotion to learning. Wars 
stormed and staggered over the land. 
The people were rough and superstitious 
and ignorant. Aldhelm struggled to root 
the true faith deeper in the lives of his 
countrymen, and by becoming aware of 
that struggle, we get a new sense of the 
painful process by which Christianity 
won its slow way through the ages. Ald- 
helm wrote songs, and sometimes sang 
them to intrigue people outside the 
church, so that they might be beguiled 
to stay through the sermon, as well as 
through the Mass. But Aldhelm wrote 
Latin verse, too, and achieved a curious 
competence in “riddling verses.’ A love 
of curious words, a zest for pressing 
them into meter were combined with a 
nature mysticism that glorified God, the 
creator. He prays: 


“Grant me in lines uncouth to open 
wide 

The hidden mysteries of Nature’s 
work.” 


He was the “first Saxon who is known 
for his Latin verses and his study of 
their mysteries; he strove hard to hand 
on to his Saxon students the culture 
of Ireland and Italy.” 


Wilfrid of York moves across these 
pages with high-minded perversity. Only 
a few years before his birth, the king and 
nobles of Northumbria had to debate 
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whether they would abandon the old 
religion in favor of Christianity. But 
Mercia was still pagan and hostile in 634, 
when Wilfrid was born. Wilfrid came 
into a world that was losing faith in the 
Christian religion because Bishop Pau- 
linus had left northern England. It was 
Wilfrid who was to serve the cause of 
the Roman Church so ardently and pas- 
sionately. It was Wilfrid who cham- 
pioned the Roman Church against Col- 
man and the Celtic Church at Whitby 
in 664. While Wilfrid’s side won, Wil- 
frid was to know years of exile and 
deprivation. In 687, he received for per- 
manent holding the “Bishopric of the 
limited See of York. He died in 708. 
His life was a long, stormy combat 
in behalf of things Roman. Dr. 
Duckett’s treatment of Wilfrid is at 
once sympathetic and critical, for the 
magnificence of his vision was not al- 
ways matched by worthiness of spirit. 
The treatment of Bede of Jarrow is 
particularly charming and absorbing. We 
see him entrusted to the monastery at 
Jarrow when he was but seven years of 
age; he was born in either 672 or 673, 
and he died in 735. His entire life was 
spent at Jarrow. His resolve was to 
serve his Lord by teaching men, and 
most of his brilliant, enduring energy 
was given to making available to his 
countrymen the stored up knowledge 
which would make them more en- 
lightened and faithful Christians. His 
famous, History of the Church of the 
English People, did more than provide a 
splendid narrative of events from 55 
B. C. to 731 A. D. Says Dr. Duckett: 
“To Bede we owe the first conception 
of the English as one people gathered 
from different tribes and _ different 
origins; as one nation, welded, by one 
TEM, oo 6 aoc from the various invaders, 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who had set- 
tled from time to time within its 
shores.” And in addition to the 
“History,” we are reminded of the in- 
credible literary labor of Bede in the 
field of Biblical exposition. It is well, 
indeed, that this man, this “candle of 
the church, kindled by the Holy Spirit 
in the English land,” should be more 
widely recognized today. 
_Of Winfrid of Devon, who became 
known as Boniface, (born about 675) 
who labored as a missionary in Frisia 
and Thuringia, we must speak more 
briefly. Wilfrid of York, Egbert and the 
great Willibrord had gone before to 
carry the faith to heathen-dark, north- 
ern Europe. Boniface worked at a time 
when the Frankish power was rising; so 
strong was it that it could hurl back 


the threat of Islam at Tours in 732. 
While Boniface kept in touch with both 
Rome and England, it was in the Teu- 
tonic regions that he made his great con- 
tribution. Boniface died in 754. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote of him: 

“We give thanks to God that this was 
vouchsafed the English, a people from 
another land, to send out so splendid a 
searcher into sacred learning, so ex- 
cellent a soldier of Christ, with many 
trained and well-instructed followers, for 
spiritual wrestling in distant places, for 
the sowing unto harvest among many 
souls through the grace of Almighty 
God.” 

This book is not easy reading, but it 
is significant reading for those who are 
concerned to know how the glory of the 
English church grew into being. 

M. A. Kapp 


Blind Adventure. By Monros L. Fox. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
and New York. Price $2.00. 


The world is full of cynics and pessi- 
mists and many of them get themselves 
invited to write for the newspapers 
and to speak over the radio. But also 
the world is full of people with quiet 
courage and hope that never fails. 
Blind Adventure is a book written by 
a man who lost his sight in an attack 
at Iwo Jima. He had a young wife 
and baby at home and apparently had 
a bleak future to face. This book is 
the inspiring story of his normal, happy, 
useful life on a ranch in New Mexico 
and of the forces within him and within 
society, as it is organized today, which 
helped him achieve it. 

Mr. Fox has the ability to write a 
plain, straightforward statement of facts 
all the more eloquent and moving be- 
cause they have not been dressed up. 
Whether the story is about crawling 
along the hot plates of a burning ship 
trying to find a hatch through which to 


escape, or learning Braille, or using a see- © 


ing eye dog, or letting his little boy help 
him saddle a horse, he holds the atten- 
tion. 


The best thing about the book is the 
feeling that it creates that the world 
is full of good people and that it is 
despair, not hope, that is irrational. 
Here is a book absolutely free from 
mawkish sentimentality, but full of the 
truth that under God, man can be “the 
Captain of his soul.” 

It sounds contradictory, but it is also 
true, that this man has a God who for 
some good purpose willed his blindness 
but willed also that his life should be 
spared when the shell struck. That 
God has left many major decisions to 
the human race is not yet understood. 


J. veo 
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WICK AND LUFKIN HONORED 
BETHANY UNION BOARD 


.t the annual meeting of the Bethany 
ion Corporation, on April 23, 1947, 

following citations were presented 
the two retiring officers: 


Frank A. Dewick 


ver the years, you have steadily and 
sistently brought your gifts of busi- 
s acumen and generous heart to 
thering the welfare of this institution; 
}y your guidance of the destiny of 
hhany Union, you have at once pre- 
ved the spirit of its founders and 
reased its attractiveness and useful- 
s to meet changing needs; 
‘or your courageous vision in pro- 
ting change in the interest of prog- 
s, we honor you. 
for your generous and tireless efforts of 
rly thirty years’ service, now at your 
irement as presiding officer, we salute 
h 
Jn behalf of all those who have en- 
ed the privileges and benefits of 
thany Union, we thank you. 
Ne rejoice in your continued presence 
1 active interest in advancing the 
eress of this institution. 

The Board of Managers 


Joseph G. Lufkin 


‘or sixteen years, you have presided 
rt the finances of Bethany Union. 
You have shown loyalty to your asso- 
tes, and seen eye to eye with those 
ling to face change in the interest of 
STeSS; 
3y your tact and humor and apt anec- 
fe, you have cheered and lightened 
ny a discussion; 
‘or your loyalty and steadfastness on 
. side of progress and belief in the 
yeful future, we salute you. 
Mn this occasion of your retirement 
m the treasurership, we bespeak your 
itinued interest in the progress of 
thany Union. 

Board of Managers 
\t a brief meeting of the Board of 
nagers immediately following, Mrs. 
ul S. Dumas was made full superin- 
dent of Bethany Union. 


RSONALS 


Zev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
io, is in Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, 
io. Mr. Kellerman is suffering from 
rushed vertebra. 

Zev. Lucy Milton Giles is in the 
ywood Hospital, Gardner, Mass., suf- 
ing from the effects of a fall. 


Ir. James Albion underwent an op-: 


tion in March. He is recuperating 
wly. 
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ONEONTA, N. Y. ACTIVITIES 


Reports from Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church reveal gratifying prog- 
ress in all departments under the lead- 
ership of Rev. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr. 


During Lent, Mr. Bird preached a se- 
ries of sermons on, “The Universalist 
Avowal of Faith,’ which was well-re- 
ceived. A series of worship services for 
the Church School on, “Our Avowal of 
Faith,” was also conducted. 


Several informal discussion groups 
were held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird, and included students from the 
State Teachers’ College and members 
of the parish who were especially inter- 
ested in learning more about Universal- 
ism. 


Members of the A.U.W. of the church, 
with Mrs. Ernest LaClair, as president, 
should be complimented on the very 
worthwhile project which they com- 
pleted during Lent. The women held 
several special meetings and made 
thirty-four garments which were sent to 
Jordan Neighborhood House, Suffolk, 
Virginia. Mrs. Willis reports that the 
garments were greatly appreciated and 
distributed to needy children. Members 
also met at the local Red Cross rooms 
for needlework. 


The Youth Canteen which was organ- 
ized in February for Junior High 
Young people, has grown from an at- 
tendance of ten to thirty-five. This 
group is under the direction of the 
young people themselves, with Betty 
Campbell as chairman and Iola Baldo 
as treasurer. They meet twice a month 
in the vestry of the church for games 
and dancing. A social room has been 
arranged with rugs, comfortable chairs, 
radio and record player. These parties 
are chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. Bird 
and one other couple from the church 
family. 


Maundy Thursday was observed by 
a 6:30 parish supper, followed by a 
service of worship at 7:30 which in- 
cluded a sermon, communion, reception 
of three new members, one adult bap- 
‘ism, and special music by the choir. 

Easter Sunday brought one of the 
largest congregations in years, with spe- 
cial music by the choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. L. M. Loomis. 


The 12th annual production of the 
Happy Coon Minstrels was given at the 
church Thursday and Friday, May 1 
and 2, before large audiences. The pro- 
duction was under the direction of Oscar 


Wells and William Abbott. 


PLAN PROGRAM FOR GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ST. LAWRENCE, 
SEPTEMBER 9-14 


On May 2, the Program Committee 
met at Headquarters for a planning 
session on the forthcoming General As- 
sembly of The Universalist Church of 
America to be held at St Lawrence 
University, September 9-14. Present 
were the Chairman, Professor Max A. 
Kapp, Canton, New York; Rev. Carl H. 


Voss, Vermont; Rev. Dana Klotzle, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Connecticut; Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 


Canton, New York; Alice M. Harrison, 
Robert H. Miller, Dr. Robert Killam, 


Mrs. L. A. Polsey, Massachusetts; 
Esther A. Richardson, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, and Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone. 


BOLENDER TO DIRECT 
WISCONSIN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE PUBLICITY 


The President of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versalist Convention, F. J. Bolender, Jr., 
has just been appointed full-time pub- 
licity director of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce with headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wisconsin. 


DR. HAMILTON, MIDWEST 
LAYMAN, RENDERS UNIQUE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

An editorial in the Indianapolis News 
commends the work of a Universalist 
layman, Dr. Otto H. Hamilton. 


“Indiana’s constantly accumulating 
bulk of school laws is an example of 
how the law on a subject can become 
so broad and complex that only a spe- 
cialist can hope to become familiar 
with it. 

“One of the tasks which Dr. Clement 
T. Malan, retiring State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, assigned to his 
department was an authoritative com- 
pilation of Indiana’s school laws. He 
was impressed with fact that although 
these laws had been brought together 
in one volume before, there was no, 
definitive report based on source ma- 
terial. 


The book, entitled Indiana School 
Law, has been completed and is now 
being distributed to public officials, 
school administrators and others inter- 
ested in the statutory authority of the 
Indiana school structure. 

“Dr. Malan’s project has been widely 
commended. The work of Dr. Otto T. 
Hamilton, assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the Extension Division of 
Indiana University, and the Department 
of Education’s consultant in school 
law, is largely responsible for the distinc- 
tion of the work in planning, compiling, 
notation and comment.” 
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SK 3 CURIE TG! MORG=s00 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


" BOSTON 8. MASS: 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
Se SSS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of | 
your life. 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 

Nameless tet eee oe ers, ee ee ES 
Address .... 
Birth date 


RATE OF INTEREST | 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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40 to 50 years 3!/2%, 

51 to 60 years 4%, 
Age + 61 to 70 years 4l/5°/, 

71 to 80 years 5%, 

81 to 90 years 6%, 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Sunday, April 13, the entire morning 
service was taken over by the laymen 
of the church. The service of worship, 
scripture and -prayer was taken by 
Clarence S. Wilkinson, assisted by 
Bryce Glover. Two addresses were 
given, one on, “Universalism and_ its 
implications,” Oliver D. Simmons; the 
other on, “The Larger Aspects of Our 
Faith in Relation to World Problems,” 
Bertram Leadbeater. The service was 
greatly enjoyed by a large number of 
worshipers. 

t the Thursday night Communion 
Service, nine members were received into 
fellowshinp. On Easter day the usually 
enlarged audience was present to enjoy 
the service and especially the fine music 
of organ, solo, and especially the an- 
thems by our vested choir of young peo- 
ple, which for a long period have added 
a new interest to our morning worship 
service. 

The usual union Lenten services by all 
the churches of Beverly had been held 
leading up to the union three hour 
service on Good Friday. Our pastor, 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear, assisted in these 
services. When the Dane Street Church 
became pastorless in November, Mr. 
Spear was invited to do pastoral work 
among the sick and shut-ins, and to 
conduct funerals and weddings. 

The every-member-canvass resulted in 
an increase of pledges and the trustees 
have increased the pastor’s salary. 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


Previouslysrepor ted senses eset eee 61 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (additional).............. Q 
Oaklancdonse linc were reer eae Q 
RN, JB MRO NS COUN sascnticonccannnsocossbaen 5 

Providence, R. I. (Church of the 
Nlediator) We sists cee ce eae Q 
Washinetou. 1) Cy ye ener eras: 8 
80 


NEW MEMBERS 1947 


Breviouslyere pore Cases messes eet 366 
Albion, N. Y. (Pullman Memorial 
Giuinch yl seks ese ene eee eee ee 12 
Barreca its Beet ieee eee ee 4 
Beverly wuMliass hence). eee ere 9 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (additional)............ Q 
TPE MOWER, INTE, ccocesonndcensocsscenoonseadaense: 5 
Lynne asstoe so ccmencn eee ee 26 
Mian chester mi Gepecessenetneereemce meee 3 
Mielnoses Mass areseten sc cerns eee Q 


New York, N. Y. (Divine Paternity) 10 


Oakland Oniee incl eee een eee 3 
ovmanutey, [Byamdovnesy, (CaWII RS gocsscoccosconsnsecencs 8 
Salem, Wasser cece eee ee 15 
Staflords@on nee ee eee eee a 

Providence, R. I. (Church of the 
Mediator) Ep cme ee een 18 
Aen ammmvcttoyoy 1D). C5 coaceoccossadoetncenatdoaceinc if 
Wellesley Fells, Mass. ...............00c0000 14 
Wioonsocket;:R. Va. soe eee 13 
531 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EucEenre GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


e 

Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 
of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 


tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 


Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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THE SENEXET MEETING 
(Continued from page 234) 


THE STATE PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL 


The state presidents, recognizing the 
need for at least an informal organiza- 
tion where their own problems might 
be pooled, took action and formed a 
State Presidents’ Council Mrs. Max A. 
Kapp of New York was elected chair- 
man and Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of 
Massachusetts, secretary. 


The Council recognized its purpose 
to be: 


1. Better understanding between 
states 


2. Discussion of pertinent problems 


3. Formulation of recommendations, 
growing out of state needs, to be 
presented to the general national 
Executive Board as suggestions for 
direction of the program. 


4, Discussion of plans for imple- 
menting the program 


It was not the idea of this group to 
form just another organization Between 
meetings, problems and suggestions may 
be sent to the chairman, but the main 
purpose was to establish an active 
medium for open discussion. The Coun- 
cil will ask for a meeting similar to the 
present conference for each biennium 
and that a portion of the expenses at 
least ‘be subsidized by the national 
A.U.W. budget. 


SENEXET HOUSE 


Senexet House is the property of the 
American Unitarian Association and is 
maintained as a Retreat for the use of 
church groups at a modest figure. It is 
situated on a country road a few miles 
from the village of Putnam, Connecti- 
cut. The active staff consists of an hos- 
tess, Mrs. Harold Parker Whitney of 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts, and Mr. 
William Morgan and his daughter. The 
atmosphere is that of a gracious and 
lovely home, the most perfect setting for 
such a conference. 

One of the charming things about 
Senexet House is the little chapel where 
at the close of the sessions all gathered 
in the candlelight for communion and 
prayer. The half-hour service each of 
the two nights was conducted by 
Ida ‘M. Folsom, Executive Director, the 
respective topic themes being, respon- 
sibility and service. Mrs. Wm. H. 
Skeels of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
sang a solo for the closing session. Mrs. 
Chester A. Polsey presided at the organ. 

I. M. F. 


PERSONAL 

Mrs. Rosalie A. West. Director of 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C., called 
at Headquarters on April 29. Mrs. 
West is now visiting her two sons in 
Canada. 
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Books every Universalist 


should own and 


read 


tear off and mail 


Please send 


[ ] Undiscovered Country $3.00 
[ ] Parish Practise in. 
Universalist Churches 2.50 
[ ] Parish Parables 1.25 
[ ] At Thine Altar 1.50 


enclosed [ ] check [ ] money order 
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Notices 


DOOLITTLE HOME VISITATION 
AND DONATION DAY 


The Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons of Foxboro, Mass. will hold its 
annual Visitation and Donation Day on 
Tuesday, June 10, 1947. A luncheon will 
be served at twelve noon by the women of 
the Foxboro Universalist Church, reserva- 
tions for which must be made with Kath- 
arine C. Bourne, 69 South Street, Foxboro, 
Mass. by June 9. Special music will be 
presented by the Lawson Trio of Franklin, 
Mass. ‘The address of the occasion will be 
given by Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Providence, 
Ree 

Henry H. ScHooitny 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Universalist Women 
will be held in Manchester on Friday, 
May 23. ; 

The morning session will open at 10 
o'clock. There will be a prominent speaker 
at both the morning and afternoon sessions 

Dora J. Brown will represent the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House with a book 
display. , 

Dororuy F. Damon, President 


Read Ye! Read Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Notice is hereby given of the examination 
of George J. W. Pennington and John P. 
Christensen on May 19, 1947, at 1:45 P. M. 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., as to 
their fitness for ordination in the ministry 
of The Universalist Church. 

Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION APRIL 21, 1947 


License to preach granted to A. Edwin 
Grimes. 

Lay License granted to Mary Slaughter 
Scott. 


Lay License renewed—Susan M Andrews. 
Cart A. Hempet, Secy. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention 
will meet in the Church of the Messiah, 
Towanda, Friday-Sunday, May 23-25, 1947 
to receive reports, elect officers and transact 
such other business as may legally come be- 
fore the session. Mrs. Leon Shaylor, York 
Avenue, Towanda, is Chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee. Entertainment will 
include lodging and breakfast. Those desir- 
ing this hospitality please communicate with 
Mrs. Shaylor as soon as possible. 


H. E. Benton, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the action of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in granting to Mr. A. 
Edwin Grimes, a licentiate, the right to ad- 
minister the Christian ordinances. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


OHIO CONVENTION, 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The one hundred and twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Universalist Church 
of Ohio will assemble in the Universalist 
Church at Lyons, Ohio, June 15-18, 1947, to 
hear reports, elect officers and conduct such 
business as may legally come before it. 
Auxiliary bodies of the Convention will 
meet at the same time. 


Donato K. Evans, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 


The one hundred and tenth annual session 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
will be held at the Church of the Mediator, 
225 Elmwood Avenue, Providence, R. I., on 
Wednesday, June 4, at two P. M., for the 


hearing of reports, election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other matters as may 


duly come before the meeting. 


Henry H. Scuoorey, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER wants to distribute 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


YOUR CHURCH should receive its SHARE OF THIS! 
HERE IS THE STORY! 


Comments received daily indicate approval of improvements in the 
appearance and content of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. We will pay 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS—because that will mean a permanent gain for us. Will 
you help in the effort and have your church share in the reward? 


HELP YOUR GROUP WIN FINAL AWARD OF $25.00 
BY MAKING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


Editor 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND 
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CHARLES A. WYMAN 
Manager 


$3.00—SEND THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, ONE YEAR TO 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


